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Naval  War  College 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Oral  History  Program 

Interviewee:  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Eccles 

Interviewer:  Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak 

Subject:  History  of  the  Navy:  Impressions  of  Navy  Wives 

Date:  October  2,  1992 

C:    This  is  the  first  oral  history  interview  with  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Eccles.   We  are  at  her  home  in  North  Hill  in  Needham, 
Massachusetts.   This  is  Friday,  October  2,  1992. 

C:    Mrs.  Eccles,  I'm  so  glad  that  you  decided  to  interview  with 
us  for  the  Naval  War  College  Oral  History  Program  on  your  life  as 
a  Navy  wife  and  your  life  with  your  husband,  Rear  Admiral  Henry 
E.  Eccles. 

I'd  like  to  begin  with  a  question  about  your  life.   Where 
and  when  were  you  born? 

E:    I  was  born  on  September  3,  1901. 

C:    And  where  were  you  born?   What  city? 

E:    Flushing,  Long  Island. 


C:    Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  your  parents  -  their 
occupations  -  what  did  your  father  do  for  a  living? 

E:    My  father  was  a  member  of  his  father's  business  which  was 
Post  and  McCord  and  they  constructed  skyscrapers.   They  built,  I 
always  thought  that  the  Metropolitan  Tower  was  his  tower  because 
it  was  always  referred  to  as  daddy's  tower.   But  they  went  on 
from  there  and  they  built  bigger  and  taller  buildings  until  I 
think  the  tallest  one  was  the  Empire  State.   They  built  the 
Empire  State  and  the  Chrysler  Building  and  Radio  City  and  all 
those  monsters. 

C:    Oh,  that's  amazing.   So  he  was  in  construction  work. 

E:    Yes,  they  built  the  steel  part  of  it. 

C:    Your  mother,  I  assume,  stayed  at  home. 

E:   Oh  yes,  she  did.   She  had  six  children,  and  she  had  to  stay 
at  home. 

C:    Mrs.  Eccles,  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have  and 
can  you  tell  me  their  names? 


E:    I  had  one  sister.   Her  name  was  Celia.   Two  of  my  brothers 
died  when  they  were  babies.   I  had  a  brother  Herbert  and  a 
brother  Frank  who  lived. 

C:    Were  you  educated  in  Flushing?  Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

E:    I  really  have  no  education.   I  went  when  I  was  four  years 
old  to  Miss  Matty  Roberts'  Dame  School,  where  I  started  to  sing 
and  learned  a  few  things,  and  then  I  went  to  Miss  Macalbanes 
School  which  continued  on,  and  then  two  years  to  high  school 
where  I  was  must  more  interested  in  my  friends  than  in  learning. 
And  then  I  went  to  a  boarding  school  for  three  years,  and  I  took 
the  subjects  that  I  liked.   My  family  let  me  take  what  I  wanted. 
They  didn't  think  that  I  was  going  to  live  very  long  because  the 
doctor  had  said  I  had  had  diabetes  and  at  that  time  not  many 
people  lived  through  that.   Of  course  I  didn't  have  diabetes,  but 
he  thought  I  did.   So  I  just  took  the  subjects  that  I  liked,  and 
especially  drawing  which  was  my  favorite. 

C:    Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  preparatory  school  or 
boarding  school  that  you  went  to? 

E:    Oh  yes,  I  went  to  Wykeham  Rise  which  closed  its  doors  last 
year. 

C:    Where  is  that  located? 


E:    In  Washington,  Connecticut. 

C:    Yes,  I  had  read  that  it  had  closed  its  doors.   Did  you 
graduate  from  Wykeham  Rise? 

E:    No,  I  was  a  special  student.   I  was  still  pampered  by  my 
family  who  thought  I  didn't  have  very  much  longer  to  live. 

C:    Oh,  dear.   Well,  I'm  glad  that  was  a  misdiagnosis  on  the 
doctor's  part.   Were  you  a  sickly  child  would  you  say?  Were  you 
ill  in  your  childhood? 

E:    No,  I  wasn't  ill.   No,  I  wasn't  ill.   For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  doctor  said  I  had  diabetes. 

C:    Did  it  restrict  your  activities  at  all?  Were  you  restricted 
in  any  way  from  doing  things? 

E:  I  don't  think  very  much. 

C:  You  did  everything  you  wanted  to. 

E:  I  think  I  did  what  I  wanted  to. 

C:  You  were  interested  in  art  then. 
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E:    I  was  interested  in  art.   I  always  have  been. 

C:    Were  you  interested  in  sports  at  all? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  I  tried  very  hard  to  play  basketball,  but  I  just 
romped  around  and  never  got  good  enough  to  be  on  the  team. 

C:    Did  you  socialize  with  the  boys  from  the  Gunnery  School 
in  Washington? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  I  always  had  a  beau. 

C:    Oh,  that's  wonderful.   What  kind  of  dates  did  you  have  when 
you  were  in  high  school. 

E:    Ice  skating  and  we  had  dances.   We  were  all  very  well 
chaperoned. 

C:    Oh,  yes,  in  those  days  I'm  sure  you  would  be. 

C:    Did  you  go  abroad  at  all  during  your  youth? 

E:    I  went  abroad  for  the  first  time  in  1922  and  spend  four 
months  traveling  in  Europe.   I  was  not  engaged  at  that  time,  but 
I  got  engaged  to  Henry  very  soon  after  I  returned  in  the  fall. 


C:    Who  did  you  go  with  to  Europe? 

E:    My  two  aunts,  very  formidable  women.   I  was  very  well 
chaperoned.   They  were  very  large,  and  wherever  they  went, 
someone  described  them  like  battleships  coming  into  a  hallway. 
You  felt  that  you  were  well  protected. 

C:  Oh,  I  see.   Were  these  maiden  aunts  that  you  went  with? 

E:  What  is  it? 

C:  Were  these  unmarried  ladies? 

E:  They  were  both  widows. 

C:  Oh,  they  were  widows  at  that  time. 

C:  Do  you  remember  what  countries  you  visited  in  1922? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  we  landed  in  Italy,  and  then  we  went  to  Switzerland 
and  France  and  England  and  Scotland. 

C:    What  kinds  of  things  did  you  see  in  Europe?   What  were  you 
focused  on? 
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E:    Well,  we  always  went  to  all  the  museums.   What  else  did  we 
do?   When  we  were  in  London  we  went  to  the  theater,  and  all  the 
places  they  recommended  we  went  to.   We  had  a  car  which  we  toured 
England  in  -  a  car  and  driver  and  a  man  who  was  a  guide. 
But  he  was  a  gentleman  who  had  gone  to  Oxford  and  took  us  to  all 
the  places  he  knew  there.   It  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  was  a 
very  good  trip. 

C:    And  did  you  go  in  the  summer  or  the  winter? 

E:    In  the  summer. 


E:    It  was  the  year  of  1922,  because  I  got  engaged  when  I  got 
back. 

C:    Well,  I  imagine  Europe  wasn't  as  crowded  with  American 
tourists. 


E:    It  wasn't  crowded  at  all.   When  we  went  in  Scotland  we 
stayed  at  the  little  inns,  and  very  often  there  would  just  be  one 
or  two  other  guests  there.   A  great  deal  of  lamb.   We  saw  lamb  in 
the  fields  and  on  the  roads,  and  every  night  we  had  lamb  for 
dinner.   And  I  think  of  Scotland  and  lambs,  or  maybe  they  weren't 
lambs.   It  may  have  been  old  sheep. 


C:    Well,  that's  the  connection.   Well,  it  was  a  wonderful  trip 
and  a  fine  opportunity.   You  mentioned  you  got  engaged  when  you 
returned.   Where  did  you  meet  your  husband,  Henry  Eccles? 

E:    I  don't  think  that  I  was  ever  introduced  to  my  husband.   His 
father  was  the  minister  of  the  little  Episcopal  church  on  the 
corner.   He  was  there.   He  went  to  Miss  Matty  Roberts'  School, 
but  he  was  three  years  older  than  I  so  he  never  noticed  me  at  all 
until  his  last  year  in  the  Naval  Academy. 

C:    Oh,  my  heavens.   So  you  had  known  him.   Did  you  attend  his 
church,  his  father's  church? 

E:    No,  I  didn't.   I  went  to  the  Congregational  Church.   How- 
ever, we  were  married  by  his  father,  but  his  father's  church 
burned  to  the  ground  three  days  before  our  wedding. 

C:    Oh,  my  heavens. 

E:    So  we  were  married  in  St.  George's  Church,  which  is  still  in 
Flushing,  but  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

C:    Well,  when  did  you  first  start  dating  Henry  Eccles  and  how 
did  that  come  about? 
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E:    He  had  asked  my  best  friend  down  to  a  hop  in  the  spring  of 
1922,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  girl  for  his  roommate,  so  he  told 
her  to  bring  a  friend,  and  so  she  brought  me  along.   I  got 
engaged  to  Henry  a  few  months  after  that. 

C:    Oh,  so  then  he  began  dating  you  obviously  after  that  hop. 

E:    But  she  is  still  my  best  friend,  and  she  is  still  alive. 

C:    And  who  was  this  gal? 

E:    Mary  Heffernan.   She  has  been  married  a  few  times  since. 
She  was  always  terribly  popular.   She  had  more  beaux  than  anybody 
I've  ever  known,  but  she  is  a  wonderful  friend. 

C:    And  who  was  Admiral  Eccles's  roommate  that  you  were  fixed  up 
with? 

E:    His  name  was  Eddie  Neely.   He  married  a  girl  I  had  gone  to 
school  with. 

C:    So  you  were  all  kind  of  a  close  little  group. 

E:    Well,  it  happened  that  way. 

C:    It's  kind  of  amusing. 


C:    Were  you  chaperoned  when  you  went  out  with  Henry  during  your 
short  courtship? 

E:    No,  I  don't  think  we  were.   I  don't  think  we  were  chaper- 
oned.  Oh,  at  dances  there  was  always  a  chaperone.   We  were  not 
chaperoned. 

C:    Not  a  personal  chaperone. 

E:    I  was  21.   But  we  were  trusted. 

C:    Yes,  what  kinds  of  dates  did  you  go  on  with  him  other  than 
the  dances? 

E:    We  went  to  the  theater.   We  went  to  tea  dances  they  had  in 
those  days  at  the  hotels.   You  go  for  tea  and  there  would  be 
music  and  dancing. 

C:    That's  very  civilized. 

E:    You  did  that. 

C:    It  is.   It's  charming  in  New  York  City,  I  imagine. 

E:    Yes,  it  was  in  New  York  City  at  the  Waldorf  -  his  favorite 
place. 
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C:    Oh,  wonderful.   And  you  saw  the  latest  plays  in  New  York, 
too. 


E:    Yes. 

C:    Did  you  like  music? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  I  started  singing  when  I  was  four  years  old,  and 
then  when  I  got  out  of  school  I  took  singing  lessons.   I  sang 
until  I  had  ear  trouble  and  then  I  stopped.   I  had  ear  trouble 
very  soon  after  I  was  married. 

C:  Oh  dear,  that's  a  shame. 

E:  Before  that,  my  family  -  we  were  very  proud  of  my  voice. 

C:  Was  it  a  soprano? 

E:  Yes. 

C:    And  did  you  like  going  to  musical  events  with  Admiral 
Eccles? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  and  he  loved  music.   He  was  very  fond  of  it  and 
loved  opera  and  things  like  that. 
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C:    Did  your  family  welcome  him? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  into  the  fold.   Yes,  they  did.   He  was  in  our 
neighborhood  and  well  known  by  everyone. 

C:    Yes,  so  he  was  a  known  quantity.   Your  husband's  parents, 
obviously,  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  you  mentioned  your 
father-in-law  was  an  Episcopal  priest.   Do  you  have  any 
impressions  of  Admiral  Eccles's  family? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  I  knew  them  very  well  after  we  became  engaged.   His 
mother  was  a  lovely  women.   Her  family  had  come  to  Long  Island  in 
the  1600' s.   Her  father  had  gone  down  to  Louisiana  in  1812,  I 
believe,  and  he  became  a  planter,  and  they  were  there  until  the 
Civil  War.   And  when  the  Civil  War  came  his  grandmother  took  her 
seven  children  up  north  to  her  family.   And  of  those  seven 
children,  Henry's  grandfather  and  one  other  son  were  the  only 
ones  who  could  speak  and  hear.   The  five  others  were  deaf  and 
dumb. 


C:    Oh,  good  heavens  -  how  sad. 

E:    His  mother  and  her  sister  -  they  could  all  speak  with  their 
hands.   They  learned  the  sign  language  as  a  way  to  speak. 
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C:    Oh,  dear,  it's  a  shame,  but  at  least  they  could  communicate. 
So,  there  was  some  southern  background  in  his  lineage. 

E:    Well,  not  for  Henry  because  he  was  born  in  the  North.   Yes, 
his  mother  came  up  as  a  child,  but  she  married  and  she  was  in  the 
North.   Henry,  of  course,  and  his  brother  were  both  born  in 
Flushing. 

C:    Flushing  must  be  a  different  place  today,  then  it  was. 

E:    Very  different.   You'd  never  recognize  anything  there  now. 

C:    I  am  sure.   Are  the  old  family  homesteads  still  in 
existence? 

E:    No,  I  think  our  house  was  one  of  the  last  ones  to  go  down, 
and  I  don't  know  for  sure  that  it  has  gone  down.   But  the  last 
time  I  was  there  was  for  the  funeral  of  an  old  lady  friend  of 
ours.   And  the  whole  street  with  all  the  beautiful  old  houses 
were  gone  and  tall  skyscrapers  were  taking  their  place. 

C:    Yes,  it  is  so  close  to  New  York  City.   Modernization,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  big  buildings  have  come  in. 

C:    Well,  what  was  your  impression  of  your  father-in-law?   He 
was  an  Episcopal  priest. 
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C:    Let  me  jump  back  a  bit,  because  you  said  your  courtship  was 
very  short,  or  rather  short  until  you  were  engaged. 

E:    It  started  in  the  spring  of  1922,  and  we  were  married  in 
1924. 

C:    Oh,  I  see. 

E:    But  he  was  away.   He  was  in  the  East  only  until  I  guess 
October,  and  then  he  went  to  the  West  Coast  on  a  ship  and  came 
back  in  June  of  1924.   We  were  married  in  November  of  1924. 

C:    So  you  carried  on  your  courtship  by  correspondence. 

E:    Oh,  we  corresponded. 

C:   How  often  did  you  write  letters? 

E:    Oh,  practically  almost  every  day  we'd  write  something. 
Letters  went  back  and  forth,  full  of  animation.   We  couldn't  be 
married  before  that  because  when  Henry  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy,  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  buy  all  those  wonderful 
uniforms  that  they  had  then  -  all  the  dress  uniforms  with  the 
broad  golden  stripe  down  the  pants  and  all  the  buttons.   The 
uniforms  in  1922  and  the  years  after  that  were  very,  very 
elaborate  and  there  were  a  great  many  of  them,  including  a  boat 
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cloak  which  was  a  very  big  wonderful  thing.   And  I  don't  think 
they  have  those  now. 

C:    No,  no,  they  don't. 

E:    His  uniforms  cost,  I  think,  I  don't  know  in  those  days,  I 
think  it  was  well  over  a  thousand  dollars.   Since  his  pay,  I 
think,  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  month  that  was  a  great 
deal. 

C:    Oh,  it  was.   It  was  a  year's  pay. 

E:    Maybe  it  wasn't  a  hundred  and  sixty.   It  may  have  been  two 
hundred  dollars.   I'm  not  sure.   I  know  that  when  we  were  married 
he  got  a  special  allowance  for  a  wife,  being  married,  and  that 
took  us  up  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 
That's  a  lot  of  money. 

C:  Well,  in  those  days  maybe  it  was  a  little  bit  more. 

E:  It  was  a  windfall. 

E:  Yes,  it  went  further. 

E:  I  always  had  a  cleaning  woman. 
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C:    Oh,  that's  wonderful.   You  could  afford  on  that  pay. 

C:    You  said  you  were  married  in  November  1924.   Where  were  you 
married  and  what  kind  of  wedding  did  you  have,  large  or  small, 
elaborate,  whatever? 

E:    Well,  it  was  a  big  wedding  because  he  had  a  lot  of  friends 
and  my  family  had  a  lot  of  friends,  and  we  expected  to  be  married 
in  St.  John's  Church  which  was  only  a  block  away  from  our  house. 
And  three  days  before  the  wedding  the  church  burned  to  the 
ground. 

C:    And  that  was  his  father's  church. 

E:    His  father's  church. 

C:    Oh,  how  sad. 

E:    So,  plans  had  to  be  changed,  and  we  were  married  in  the  old 
St.  George's  Church  which  went  way  back  in  the  early  history  of 
Long  Island.   And  we  had  a  wonderful  friend  who  had  asked  to 
decorate  the  church.   And  all  our  friends  went  out  in  the 
morning,  of  course  this  is  a  much  bigger  church,  and  they  went 
out  into  the  country  and  they  gathered  chrysanthemums  and  wild 
things  and  oh  the  church  was  beautiful,  but  they  had  decorated 
it,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them  there  were,  but  they  spent 
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the  morning  decorating  the  church. 

C:    Wonderful.   What  time  was  the  wedding? 

E:    It  was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

C:    That's  a  nice  time.   This  was  an  Episcopal  church,  I  assume. 

E:    Yes. 

C:    How  many  people  did  you  have  in  your  wedding  party? 

E:    I  wanted  a  very  very  simple  wedding,  so  I  had  only  my 
sister.   If  I  started  to  have  bridesmaids  I  would  have  to  have 
twelve.   So  I  didn't  want  to  have  all  that.   My  mother  wasn't 
well,  and  I  really  didn't  want  to  have  a  big  wedding,  but  it  just 
happened  that  the  families  wanted  me  to  have  a  church  wedding  and 
I  didn't  want  to  have  so  many  people.   They  wanted  it.   I  didn't 
want  to  have  it.   My  sister  was  perfectly  beautiful.   She  was 
about  18  or  19.   I  remember  all  these  ushers  that  Henry  had  - 
he'd  brought  a  whole  lot  of  midshipmen  up  and  so  after  we  had 
gone  through  the  swords  and  got  back  to  the  house,  all  the 
groomsmen  went  through  the  line  first  so  they  could  kiss  my 
beautiful  bridesmaid. 

C:    Oh,  how  amusing. 
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C:    You  had  crossed  swords. 

E:    Oh,  they  did  the  crossed  swords.   But  the  wedding  I  did  not 
plan  at  all.   It  got  itself  planned.   Having  the  church  burn  down 
beforehand  is  no  help. 

C:    No,  oh  heavens. 

E:    I  don't  remember  it  bothering  me  very  much.   I  was  much  more 
worried  about  my  mother  than  anything  else.   I  was  afraid  it  was 
going  to  be  too  much  for  her. 

C:  Oh,  I  see. 

E:  But  she  survived. 

C:  Oh,  that's  good. 

C:  Did  you  have  a  reception? 

E:  Oh,  a  big  reception.   All  our  old  friends  came  to  the  house. 

C:  Oh,  it  was  in  the  house. 

E:  The  caterers  came  and  took  care  of  that. 
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C:    Oh,  wonderful. 

E:    Yes,  our  house  had  plenty  of  space  downstairs  for  it. 

C:    Where  did  you  go  on  your  honeymoon? 

E:    We  went  to  a  place  in  Virginia  that  Henry  found  called  Shoal 
Bay,  and  it  wasn't  far  from  Norfolk  where  his  ship  was  stationed. 

C:    Oh,  I  see. 

E:    I  know  that  I  didn't  want  to  know  anything  about  it.   I 
really  only  wanted  a  small  wedding  and  there  was  as  little  fuss 
about  it  as  possible  because  of  my  mother's  condition.   I  didn't 
want  her  to  be  concerned  about  anything. 

C:    Now,  what  was  her  condition? 

E:    Well,  she  was  not  that  old  really.   She  went  through  it  very 
well.   She  got  through  it. 

C:    And  did  she  survive? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  she  survived  for  a  long  time. 

C:    Oh,  that's  good. 
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E:    But  she  had  a  bad  time. 

C:    For  that  period  of  time. 

C:    Did  you  have  any  concerns  or  any  trepidations  about  being  a 
navy  wife? 

E:    No,  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  very  different,  but  I  really 
knew  nothing  about  it  until  I  became  one.   We  moved  into  an 
apartment  down  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  where  we  lived  only  a 
month.   Then  my  husband  had  orders  to  the  Submarine  School  in  New 
London.   And  my  first  caller  when  we  got  into  our  own  apartment  - 
it  was  an  unfurnished  two  room  apartment  with  an  inner  door  bed  - 
and  my  family  had  given  me  enough  furniture  to  take  care  of  this. 
We  didn't  have  to  have  beds.   We  had  tables  and  chairs  and  a 
desk.   The  first  caller  knocked  on  the  door.   A  little  man  said, 
"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Eccles.   I  am  so  and  so  and  I've  come  to  kill 
the  fleas."   No,  not  the  fleas,  the  bedbugs. 

C:    Oh,  good  heavens. 

E:    I  was  so  shocked  I  nearly  fell  over.   I  had  never  heard  of 
anybody  having  bedbugs,  but  it  seemed  that  the  whole  apartment 
house  had  been  infected.   He  asked  if  I  had  seen  one,  and  I 
hadn't  fortunately.   But  that  was  my  first  caller. 
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C:    And  that  was  your  introduction  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

E:    No,  not  to  Portsmouth.   I  am  mistaken.   This  was  up  in  New 
London,  Connecticut. 

C:  Oh,  in  New  London. 

E:  In  Portsmouth,  all  was  well. 

C:  Oh,  all  is  well,  OK. 

E:  I  didn't  have  bedbugs  there. 

C:  Oh,  that's  good,  because  Portsmouth. . 

E:    I  had  cats  there,  and  the  cats  were  terrible.   They  lived 
in  the  alley.   And  the  alley  -  everybody  had  a  little  back  porch, 
and  the  deliverers  came  -  the  milk  man  -  at  that  time  milk  was 
delivered  in  bottles  -  and  he  would  come  up  this  sort  of  ladder 
like  thing  and  deliver  the  milk,  and  the  grocery  man  would  bring 
the  groceries  up.   But  down  in  the  tree,  you  see,  was  this  hollow 
and  it  was  inhabited  by  cats  that  were  wild.   They  would  be  on 
the  porch  ready  to  dash  into  your  house.   I  was  horrified  of 
these  terrible  cats. 
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C:    Did  you  only  live  there,  you  said,  a  short  time  in 
Portsmouth. 

E:    Only  a  month.   I  had  all  curtains  and  everything  all  fixed 
up,  but  Henry  had  orders  up  to  New  London  for  the  submarine 
course. 

C:    Right,  the  Navy. 

C:    What  kind  of  a  husband  was  Admiral  Eccles. 

E:    Henry  was  a  wonderful  husband.   He  went  immediately  after 
meals  into  the  kitchen  and  cleaned  up  the  kitchen  just  as  they 
would  clean  up  a  deck  on  a  ship.   It  was  done  with  vigor  and 
absolutely  -  and  when  he  left  the  kitchen  it  was  ship  shape. 

C:    Oh,  that's  wonderful.   So  he  was  helpful. 

E:    Oh,  indeed  he  was. 

C:    He  was  helpful  in  the  house,  and  it  was  unusual  in  those 
days  for  men  to  do  any  housework. 

E:    No,  it  wasn't  unusual  I  don't  think.   But  he  had  grown  up  in 
a  house  where  there  was  no  servant,  and  his  mother  was  a 
marvelous  cook.   She  had  learned  to  cook  in  the  South  and  every- 
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thing  she  cooked  was  perfectly  delicious,  but  she  never  had  to  go 
into  the  kitchen  afterward.  Henry  and  his  brother  always  cleaned 
up  the  kitchen.  They  knew  very  well  how  to  do  it.  And,  also,  he 
had  his  own  ships  where  they  had  to  be  in  perfect  order. 

C:    Did  you  have  servants  as  a  child  in  your  home? 

E:    In  my  home,  yes,  there  were  three  servants.   I  remember 
seeing  my  mother  in  the  kitchen  always  at  Christmastime.   She 
would  go  in  and  make  Christmas  cookies.   And  she  took  over  the 
kitchen  then,  and  we  would  help  her  with  decorations,  and  the 
cook  would  wash  the  pans  and  get  them  ready  for  the  next  batch. 
She  made  cookies  for  everybody  in  the  neighborhood. 

C:    Oh,  that's  a  nice  tradition. 

E:    We  would  decorate  them.   One  would  brush  them  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  another  one  would  put  the  cherries  and  the  citron 
on  and  another  one  would  sprinkle  them  with  citron. 

C:    So,  you  had  a  cook  as  a  child.   Did  you  have  a  maid? 

E:  We  always  had  maids.  In  those  days,  everybody  had  maids, 
everybody  who  could  afford  them.  They  really  didn't  cost  very 
much  I  don't  believe. 
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C:    And  help  was  more  plentiful. 

E:    Oh,  it  was  very  plentiful.   There  were  people  always  looking 
for  jobs  in  housework.   They  had  their  bed  and  all  there  living 
and  their  uniforms.   They  could  spend  their  money  on  fun  and 
fancy  clothes. 

C:    Did  the  maids  and  cooks  in  your  home  wear  a  uniform? 

E:    Oh,  yes. 

C:    Oh,  they  did. 

E:    Yes,  they  worn  morning  uniforms,  either  blue  or  pink 
chambray,  and  in  the  evening  a  black  uniform  with  white  piping. 

C:    Oh,  how  interesting. 

E:    Almost  all  the  households... 

C:    Yes,  have  their  specific  uniforms  and  their  servants. 

C:    Would  you  say  that  Admiral  Eccles  was  an  easy  person  to  live 
with? 
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E:    I  can't  imagine  anybody  easier.   He  was  fun,  and  we  had 
great  fun,  and  interested  in  so  many  things.   He  had  a  great  many 
interests  besides  his  navy. ...  He'd  always  wanted  to  be  a  naval 
officer.   From  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old,  that  was  his 
ambition. 

C:    Do  you  know  what  fed  that  ambition? 

E:    Oh,  yes. 

C:    What  did  create  the  ambition  in  him  to  be  a  naval  officer? 

E:    Oh,  no.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.   He  had  been  aboard  a 
ship  when  he  was  twelve  and  he  knew  then  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
naval  officer. 

C:    So,  it  was  just  an  attraction  because  of  the  sea  and  the 
ship  that  propelled  him  into  that. 

E:    And  he  had  read  books  about  the  sea  and  the  navy.   I  can't 
remember  the  name  of  the  fairy  tales.   Oh,  yes,  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,  and  books  of  that  sort. 

C:    So,  as  a  young  boy  that  kind  of  generated  his  interest. 

C:    Did  you  have  any  navy  background  in  your  family? 
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E:    Not  at  all. 

C:    So  this  was  a  new  experience  for  you. 

E:    Very  new. 

C:    When  you  were  together,  what  kinds  of  topics  did  you  talk 
about? 

E:    We  talked  about,  now  let's  see,  what  we  did  talk  about? 
What  was  going  on,  our  friends'  affairs,  places  we'd  been.   I 
can't  remember  really  what  we  talked  about. 

C:    Did  he  ever  talk  about  his  naval  career  to  you  and  the 
problems? 

E:    What  was  happening  currently,  but  I  don't  think  nothing  very 
much  about  the  career.  And  what  was  happening  on  the  ship  and 
where  they  were  going,  where  they  had  been  and  his  friends  of 
course.   When  we  were  first  married,  a  lot  of  his  friends  were 
ensigns  as  he  was  and  there  were  newly  married  ones,  and  we  got 
them  together. 

C:    Oh,  good,  and  what  kinds  of  social  activities  did  you  have  - 
parties  and  whatever  did  you  have  with  these..? 
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E:    Well,  we  played  bridge  of  sorts.   And  what  did  we  do?   I 
would  wheel  my  baby  with  other  young  mothers  who  had  babies,  and 
we  went  swimming.   We  were  usually  on  the  beach.   At  least  when 
Henry  was  ashore,  we  were  on  the  beach.   Coronado  was  a  very  nice 
place  to  gather  on  the  beaches. 

C:    During  your  early  years  together,  let's  say  the  first  ten 
years  of  your  married  life,  did  you  own  a  home  or  did  you  rent? 

E:    Oh,  we  always  rented.   We  were  never  in  a  place  long  enough 
to  own  a  house.   We  owned  our  first  house  -  Henry's  last  tour  of 
duty,  or  almost  the  last  one,  I  mean  he  was  sent  to  Newport  and 
then  we  bought  a  house.   Some  people  in  the  navy  did  buy  houses 
and  sell  them  when  they  were  sent  to  another  place,  but  I 
never  wanted  to  be  burdened  with  a  house  and  have  to  pay  taxes 
and  things  on  a  house  that  wasn't  bringing  in  anything.   I  was 
always  very  conservative  as  far  as  money  was  concerned. 

C:    So  you  rented  for  his  assignments  during  the  years  prior  to 
settling  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

C:    Did  you  convert  to  Episcopalianism? 

E:    Yes,  I  did. 


C:    I  meant  to  ask  you  that. 
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E:    My  family  were  not  church  going  people.   They  did  for  a 
short  time.   They  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  they  were 
really  agnostics.   But  all  my  friends  went  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  so  I  went  with  them  when  they  were  confirmed.   But  when  I 
married  Henry  I  became  an  Episcopalian. 

C:    Were  you  members  of  a  church? 

E:    I  went  to  an  Episcopal  school,  too. 

C:    Oh,  so  that  helped. 

C:     During  your  navy  career,  were  you  members  of  a  church  and 
were  you  active  in  a  church  in  whatever  community  you  lived  in? 

E:    Yes,  when  we  were  in  Washington  -  let  me  think  what  year 
that  was  -  that  was  before  the  war,  I  did  join  the  Episcopal 
church.     But  that  was  about  19,  let  me  think  -   just  before  the 
war. 


C:    1939,  1938? 


E:    In  the  thirties,  I  guess  it  would  be 
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C:    Was  that  when  you  decided  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
church? 

E:    Yes,  I  had  always  gone  to  the  Episcopal  church  with  Henry, 
but  I  did  get  confirmed  when  we  were  in  Washington. 

C:    So  that  was  sometime  in  the  thirties. 

C:    Did  you  have  to  go  through  a  period  of  education? 

E:    Not  very  much.   I  was  on  the  committee  of  some  sort.   What 
did  I  do  -  a  poem  committee,  and  the  new  people. . 

C:    But  you  were  readily  confirmed  then  in  the  thirties. 

C:    Admiral  Eccles  was  a  submariner  for  a  long  period  of  his 
career. 

E:    Well,  not  so  long.   He  went  to  submarine  school  right  after 
we  were  married. 

C:    Right,  that's  what  you  mentioned. 

E:    And  then  out  into  the  S28,  which  was  his  first  submarine  and 
we  were  stationed  in  Coronado,  and  then  he  went  to  postgraduate 
school  and  then  up  to  New  London  where  he  was  on  the  01,  that  was 
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the  oldest  submarine  and  that  was  one  of  the  Submarine  School 
subs.   Then  he  was  on  the  R,  I've  forgotten  what  number.   But  at 
any  rate,  he  was  in  submarines  then  and  from  there  he  was  sent  to 
a  cruiser  which  was  in  1935. 

C:    Right,  so  submarines  made  up  his  career  from  192  3  to  about 
1935. 


E:    About  that,  yes. 

C:    A  good  twelve  years.   And  you  mentioned  a  lot  of  this  time 
was  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

E:    Five  years  in  New  London.   We  really  got  quite  settled  in 
New  London.   We  had  civilian  as  well  as  navy  friends  there. 

C:    On,  how  interesting.   Where  did  you  live  in  New  London?   Do 
you  remember? 

E:    We  lived  in  a  wonderful  old  house.   First  of  all,  for  one 
year  we  had  lived  in  a  brand  new  house  on  a  brand  new  street. 
But  I  discovered  this  old,  old  house  up  in  a  field,  sort  of  a 

field,  on  the  beach.   And  it  had  been  built  in  the  18 -  well 

it  was  over  150  years  old.   It  was  a  very  old  house  -  a  little 
leanto  up  on  the  hillside,  and  a  great  big  chestnut  tree,  a  hugh 
chestnut  tree  almost  enveloped  it.   But  we  lived  there  for  the 
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last  four  years  we  were  in  New  London.   It  overlooked  its  own 
beach.   It  was  so  old  that  the  people  who  had  owned  it  originally 
had  its  own  section  of  the  beach,  so  we  had  a  private  beach, 
Haveakee.   Oh,  we  had  a  wonderful  time  in  there. 

C:    Oh,  that's  great. 

C:    You  mentioned  you  had  civilian  friends  as  well  as  navy 
friends  in  New  London. 

E:    Yes,  we  did. 

C:    How  did  you  meet  them? 

E:    Well,  one  of  our  best  friends  I  had  gone  to  school  with  - 
Mary  Sheffield.   Through  her  I  met  others.   And  one  of  Henry's 
Naval  Academy  friends  had  retired  after  graduation,  and  he  had 
married  and  was  in  business,  and  they  became  very  close  friends 
of  ours.   They  also  lived  near  the  beach. 

C:    Do  you  remember  their  name? 

E:    I  do  very  well.   They  were  our  friends  until  they  died  a 
couple  of  years  ago.   Their  name  was  Congdon,  Thomas  Congdon 
and  his  stepfather  was  in  business,  in  one  of  the  factories. 
I've  forgotten,  I  think  they  made  -  I  know  that  they  made  some 
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sort  of  cotton  material.   I've  forgotten  just  what  it  was.   But 
they  had  a  little  house  near  us,  and  they  were  our  very  dear 
friends  until  they  died. 

C:    So  you  socialized  both  with  the  navy  and  with  the  civilians 

E:    Yes,  we  did.   And  Henry  belonged  to  a  civilian  group  of 
bridge  players,  and  he  would  go  out  playing  bridge  in  the 
different  towns  around  us.   We  had  a  different  kind  of  navy  life 
there . 

C:    Yes,  I  guess  you  did. 

C:    Of  course,  the  submariners  probably  had  social  times 
together. 

E:    Oh,  we  had  all  kinds  of  things  going  on,  plays  and  dances 
and  all  kinds  of  things  we  had. 

C:    Did  you  throw  dinner  parties? 

E:    Oh,  dinner  parties,  great  big  dinner  parties. 

C:    In  your  home? 
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E:    Well,  we  didn't  have  big  ones  in  our  house.   But  I  remember 
one  dinner  party  that  we  went  to.   It  was  so  funny.   Henry  got 
involved  in  giving  plays  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy  Relief.   In 
this  play,  there  was  a  woman  who  had  a  part,  and  she  had  a  party 
for  the  whole  cast.   Because  Henry  was  directing  it  or  running 
it,  he  and  I  were  invited,  too.   When  we  got  there  -  and  it  was 
just  the  cast  -  and  we  were  put  in  a  room  and  the  hostess  -  in 
those  days  we  didn't  have  cocktails  beforehand.   The  hostess 
excused  herself  because  she  had  to  do  something  in  the  kitchen. 
It  happened  that  she  had  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  a  very  very  long 
time.   I've  forgotten  what  the  piece  de  resistance  was  but  she 
had  to  do  it  several  times  -  something  happened.   Oh,  I  know. 
She  was  making  a  whip  of  something  -  a  wonderful  dessert,  and  the 
whites  of  eggs  wouldn't  whip,  so  she  was  kept  very  busy.   We 
heard  the  whipping  thing.   While  she  was  gone,  we  sat  waiting  for 
the  dinner,  two  boys  came  in  -  a  little  boy  about  five  and  his 
older  brother  who  was  trying  to  put  him  to  bed.   The  little  boy 
came  in,  and  he  had  a  fork  in  his  hand  and  he  went  around  poking 
people's  legs  with  the  fork  -  the  women's  legs  you  see.   When  he 
came  to  me,  I  grabbed  him  by  -  you  know  there  is  a  nerve  up 
here  -  that  horrible  nerve.   I  just  put  my  hand  down  and  pinched 
it.   It  hurts,  excruciating  pain.   The  little  boy  looked  at  me 
and  drew  away  and  said,  "You're  queer.   You're  queer."  At  that 
time,  the  hostess,  his  mother  came  in  with  this  Baked  Alaska. 
That  was  what  she  was  making  us  -  Baked  Alaska  -   this 
magnificent  dessert.   The  whole  thing  took  place  at  the  dinner 
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table.   I'm  all  wrong  about  this  thing.   We  were  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  he  got  under  the  table  and  jabbed  our  legs  with  that. 
Well  anyway,  the  party  was  not  really  a  gay  party  anyway,  but  it 
certainly  was  a  funny  party. 

C:    Oh,  different  yes. 

E:    I  had  written  that  up  in  my  own  memoirs,  so  I  should 
remember  it . 

C:  Was  Admiral  Eccles  involved  in  acting  in  these  plays? 

E:  He  was  directing  it  and  I  was  in  it. 

C:  Oh,  you  were  acting  then. 

E:  I  had  a  small  part,  a  maid,  I  think,  or  something  like  that. 

C:  Oh,  I  see  and  these  were  given  before  a  navy  audience? 

E:    And  the  woman  whose  husband  was  the  man  who  took  care  of  the 
morale  of  the  people  there.   If  any  of  the  enlisted  men  had 
trouble  or  something  of  that  type.   He  was  a  chaplain.   She  loved 
the  theater,  and  she  was  running  those  things.   I  have  written 
that  up  in  my  memoirs. 
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C:   Oh,  that  sound  very  interesting  though.   So  maybe  life  in 
New  London  was  very  gay  and  lively. 

E:     It  was  lively  and  gay.   Yes,  it  was  gay.   There  were  lots 
of  parties  at  the  base.   Dances  -  we  had  good  dances. 

C:    Did  they  have  an  officers  club  then? 

E:    They  had  an  orchestra,  yes. 

C:    An  officers  club? 

E:    Oh,  an  officers  club.   No,  not  a  building  I  don't  think. 
Yes,  they  must  have  had  a  building,  but  I  think  we  danced  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  the  Submarine  School.   We  danced  in  the 
basement.   They  did  have  a  building.   I  remember  going  there  for 
lunch.   It  was  a  long  time  ago. 

C:    Yes,  it  certainly  was. 

C:    Was  your  son  born  during  this  time? 

C:    Mrs.  Eccles,  can  you  comment  and  continue  with  the  question 
on  where  and  when  your  son  was  born? 

E:    Yes,  I  can  remember  very  well.   We  had  gone  to  California 
the  hard  way  on  train,  a  long  trip,  and  then  we  went  to  San 
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Francisco,  then  to  Vallejo.   And  after  I  went  to  the  lady  doctor 
in  Vallejo,  he  told  me  he  thought  I'd  better  have  Dr.  Reginald 
Knight  Smith  who  was  the  foremost  obstetrician  in  San  Francisco. 
So  I  went  to  see  him  and  he  assured  me  that  I  didn't  have  to 
worry,  but  after  a  few  weeks  he  said  he  thought  I'd  better  live 
in  San  Francisco  because  you  never  could  tell  when  a  first  baby 
was  born.   But  I  was  sure  that  my  baby  would  not  come  before  I 
had  been  married  nine  months.   However,  he  said  you  can't  tell 
about  these  things,  so  I  moved  over  and  I  lived  in  a  hotel  for 
one  month  before  the  baby  came.   At  that  time  young  mothers  were 
kept  for  two  weeks,  and  I  could  hardly  move  during  that  time. 

C:  Two  weeks  in  the  hospital  you  mean? 

E:  In  the  hospital,  we  stayed  in  the  hospital. 

C:  For  two  weeks  after  the  baby  was  born. 

E:  Yes.   Now  they  stay  two  days. 

C:  And  out  they  go.   That's  right. 

C:    What  was  your  son's  name,  and  can  you  give  me  his  birth 
date? 
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E:    He  was  born  on  August  16,  1925,  and  his  name  was  Frank 
McCord  Eccles. 

C:    And  this  was  1925? 

E:    1925.   He  was  named  for  my  father.   My  father  died  very 
shortly  after  that.   I  knew  that  he  was  dying.   No,  I  didn't 
really  know  it,  but  I  knew  he  was  very  ill.   I  was  very  glad  that 
I  had  named  him  and  that  he  had  known  that  I  had  named  him 
for  him. 

C:    Oh,  that's  good.   That  is  satisfying  anyway. 

C:    Was  Henry  Eccles  out  on  a  ship  then  in  San  Francisco? 

E:    Oh,  no.   Yes.   We  had  gone  to  California  for  him  to  go 
aboard  his  battleship.   No  not  a  battleship,  a  cruiser. 

C:    Then  did  you  stay  in  San  Francisco  for  a  while  after  the 
birth  of  your  child? 

E:    I  was  in  San  Francisco  one  month  waiting  for  him  to  be  born 
and  then  two  weeks  in  the  hospital,  and  then  we  went  back  to 
Vallejo  and  were  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  think,  when  my 
husband  had  to  go  down  and  join  his  ship  in  San  Diego.   And  I 
took  the  nurse  down  with  me.   She  had  never  been  in  the  southern 
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part  of  California.   She  was  delighted  to  go.   She  stayed  with  me 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  we  went  on  the  ship,  spending  the 
night  on  the  ship. 

C:    Did  you  have  help  with  the  child  after  the  nurse  left? 

E:    No,  I  didn't  have  help  with  him.   I  had  a  babysitter,  but 
that  was  all. 

C:    Did  you  have  any  other  help  when  you  were  in  San  Diego?   Did 
you  have  a  maid? 

E:    A  cleaning  woman  who  would  come  in  once  or  twice  a  week. 
I've  forgotten  which,  it's  so  long  ago. 

C:    So,  you  did  have  some  help  though. 

E:    Although  we  had  very  little  pay,  practically  everybody  had. 
At  that  time,  there  were  no  vacuum  cleaners.   Everything  had  to 
be  cleaned  with  a  broom  and  a  carpet  sweeper.   We  all  had  a 
cleaning  woman,  even  though  our  pay  was  very,  very  little.   It 
still  seemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  somebody  really 
clean  your  house. 

C:    Oh,  certainly.   Housekeeping  was  more  difficult  then. 
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E:    It  would  be  much  more  difficult  with  a  broom  and  a  carpet 
sweeper. 

C:   Yes.   Did  you  find  it  difficult  bringing  up  a  child  at  times 
by  yourself? 

E:    Yes,  because  he  had  a  terrible  asthmatic  bronchitis,  and 
once  I  had  to  take  him  to  San  Diego  to  see  a  specialist  and  have 
an  adrenalin  shot.   Yes,  I  think  it  was  San  Diego.   Yes,  bringing 
up  a  child  was  very  hard  at  that  time  because  of  this  asthmatic 
bronchitis.   It  was  terrible  because  he  had  such  trouble 
breathing.   He  outgrew  it,  thank  goodness.   But  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  very  unsettled  life  that  I  lived  may  have  contributed 
to  it. 

C:    Contributed  to  the  condition? 

E:    I  was  moving  all  the  time.   I  think  in  the  first  nine  months 
we  were  married  -  I'm  summed  it  up  in  my  book  -  I  always  have  to 
count  over  again  the  number  of  places  I  kept  house  and  the  moves 
we  made  and  my  father's  dying  all  within  one  year.   I  suppose 
that  may  have  explained  why  he  had  asthmatic  bronchitis. 

C:    That's  very  disturbing. 

E:    Henry's  ship  went  away  a  lot. 
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C:    So  you  were  on  your  own 


E:    All  alone. 


C:    But  was  there  a  close  connection  between  navy  wives  at  that 
time  and  navy  families. 

E:    Well,  my  father  died  that  year  when  I'd  been  married  before 
my  child  was  born.   No,  he  died  after  my  child  had  been  born.   My 
child  was  a  month  old  when  he  died.   I  had  lived  in  all  these 
houses,  kept  house  in  all  these  houses. 

C:    Did  you  get  support  from  other  navy  women  though? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  the  navy  people  were  wonderful.   We  always  had 
friends,  someone,  a  classmate  of  my  husband's  or  somebody.   I 
never  was  lonely. 

C:  So,  you  never  felt  lonely  or  isolated,  or  without  any  help. 

E:  No,  I  never  felt  deserted  or  anything  like  that. 

C:  Oh,  that's  good.   The  navy  support  system  was  there  for  you. 

C:  Why  don't  we  take  a  break  now.   We've  talked  for  an  hour. 
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C:    I  just  want  to  double  back  to  ask  you  how  your  husband  felt 
about  submarine  duty.   Did  he  enjoy  his  time  period  in  the 
submarines? 

E:    Yes,  I  think  he  enjoyed  it.   It  was  a  small  force  at  that 
time,  and  I  think  maybe  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  don't 
know.   They  were  small  you  know.   I  went  down  for  a  dive,  which 
was  in  those  days  allowed,  and  there  were  only,  I  think,  five 
officers,  and  it  was  terribly  crowded.   The  wardroom  was  about 
the  size  of  a  very  large  closet  where  you'd  keep  your  clothes. 
It  had  two  benches  and  a  table  between  them,  and  that's  all. 
They  had  their  meals  there.   They  played  games  at  the  table, 
could  read  there,  and  that  was  all  the  room  that  they  had  as  a 
wardroom.   Then  there  were  bunks  to  sleep  in,  but  they  were  so 
small  compared  to  what  they  have  now. 

C:   Oh,  yes.   They  were  very  narrow  -  the  hallways. 

E:    Yes,  and  the  hallways  were  covered  with  all  kinds  of  tubes 
about  them.   I  have  written  about  my  going  down  for  a  dive. 

C:    How  did  you  feel  about  it? 

E:    Oh,  I  was  very  glad  to  get  up  again. 
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C:    Where  did  this  dive  take  place?  Where  did  you  go  down  in 
the  submarine? 

E:    Off  of  San  Diego.   Over  and  under  in  the  twenties.   This  was 

it. 

C:    Yes,  in  the  1920's. 

E:    I  was  to  be  Henry's  drag  at  the  Naval  Academy  for  his  June 
Week  when  he  graduated. 

C:    Oh,  so  that's  when  you  took  your  first  airplane  ride. 

E:    Yes,  a  man  with  a  hydroplane  was  spending  a  week  taking 
midshipmen  and  their  dates  for  a  ten  minute  ride  over  the  bay  for 
five  dollars. 

C:    That  wasn't  too  expensive. 

E:    The  passengers  had  to  don  flight  suits,  and  the  one  assigned 
to  me  was  I'm  sure  made  for  a  man  weighing  at  least  two  hundred 
pounds,  but  it  was  an  open  plane  and  flights  suits  were  needed. 
So  with  help  in  moving,  I  was  able  to  get  into  the  dinghy  that 
took  us  to  the  plane  and  then  with  pushes  and  pulls  to  get 
aboard.   We  didn't  go  very  high  for  Henry  could  recognize  friends 
and  the  academy  and  sailboats  in  the  water  below.   They  waved  and 
we  waved.   It  was  all  very  thrilling. 
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E.    My  next  unusual  experience  was  in  Coronado  soon  after  Henry, 
now  my  husband,  reported  to  duty  on  the  submarine  S-28.   One 
morning  he  telephoned  to  ask  me  if  I'd  like  to  come  aboard  and  go 
out  for  a  dive.   In  those  days,  it  was  possible  for  wives  to  do 
this.   Of  course,  I  said  I  would,  indeed.   I  got  a  sitter  for  our 
baby  and  rushed  to  the  dock  where  Henry  met  me  and  helped  me 
aboard  and  down  the  hatch  to  the  conning  tower.   He  took  me  on  a 
tour,  and  I  wondered  how  the  five  officers  and  enlisted  men  could 
live  in  such  small  space.   The  wardroom,  where  the  officers  read, 
played  cards,  and  so  on,  was  the  size  of  a  roomy  clothes  closet 
with  a  built  in  table  and  benches.   I  saw  the  galley  and  the 
cruise  quarters.   Overhead  tubes  and  wires  covered  the  low 
ceilings.   The  most  surprising  sight  to  me  was  the  young  enlisted 
man  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  passage  making  macrame  lace  out  of 
white  cord.   In  those  days,  the  men  took  pride  in  curtaining  the 
back  windows  of  their  jalopies  in  this  lacy  craftsware.   After  my 
tour  orders  were  given  to  shove  off,  and  we  moved  into  the  bay. 
When  we  reached  a  given  place,  Henry  was  told  to  take  us  down  for 
a  dive.   I  stood  with  the  silent  officers  as  Henry  gave  orders. 
First,  close  the  hatches,  then  to  submerge,  and  various  other 
instructions  which  I  did  not  understand  at  all.   After  each  order 
a  voice  came  from  the  loudspeaker  saying  that  such  and  such  had 
been  accomplished.   Then  came  the  announcement  of  the  depth,  and 
I  began  to  feel  a  little  claustrophobic.   I  was  very  happy  when 
at  least  we  returned  to  the  surface  again. 
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C:    Oh,  very  good.   Did  Henry  want  to  make  submarines  his 
career? 

E:    Oh,  I  have  no  idea.   He  never  expressed  it  as  his  career.   I 
think  it  was  just  part  of  his  naval  service. 

C:    You  could  do  much  more  in  the  Navy  then  than  you  can  now. 
You  could  specialize  in  several  different  areas.   Were  you 
involved  in  navy  wives  activities  during  your  career  as  a  navy 
wife  so  to  speak? 

E:    We  played  bridge  in  the  afternoon.   I  don't  think  we  did 
anything  very  special  until  the  war  time  came  and  then  we  did 
have  bandage  making  and  things  of  that  sort  having  to  get 
together.   I  don't  think  I  was  ever  involved  in  anything  that 
just  navy  wives  did  exclusively. 

C:  Was  there  a  Navy  Officers  Wives  Club? 

E:  Oh,  yes. 

C:  There  was. 

E:  Well,  there  was  when  were  in  New  London  on  the  base. 

C:    Was  it  mainly  social  than  the  navy? 
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E:    That  was  a  social  thing. 

C:    It  wasn't  charitable  then. 

E:    No.   Although  when  we  got  to  Washington,  we  made  bandages 
and  did  things  of  that  kind. 

C:    Yes,  for  the  war  effort. 

E:    For  the  war. 

C:    Mrs.  Eccles,  where  did  you  live  when  Henry  was  on  the  SALT 
LAKE  CITY  for  three  years? 

E:    Well,  we  lived  in  a  number  of  places.   Our  first  home  was  on 
Avenue  A,  I  think.   I  could  look  out  and  see  the  boats  in  the 
harbor. 

C:    In  what  city  was  this? 

E:    Long  Beach.   And  the  ships  there  would  go  out  on  Monday 
morning  and  come  back  Friday  afternoon  which  meant  that  a  whole 
lot  of  wives  were  taking  care  of  their  children  during  that 
period.   But  at  that  time  I  took  courses.   I  took  a  course  in  - 
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was  it  a  cooking  course  or  something?   I  can't  remember  what  it 
was.   I  was  doing  short  stories.   I  think  I  took  a  course  in 
short  story  writing  or  flower  arranging.   That's  what  it  was. 

C:    Was  this  a  period  of  long  absences?  Did  he  ever  go  out  on 
the  ship  for  more  than  just  five  days  at  a  time? 

E:  Oh,  they  had  a  cruise  every  winter.  They  would  go  to  South 
America,  and  a  cruise  every  summer  where  they  would  go  to  Hawaii 
or  Europe. 

C:    Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  any  of  those  spots  during  that  time 
period?   Did  you  ever  travel  to  them? 

E:  No,  I  didn't.  No,  I  stayed  home.  It  was  expensive,  and  we 
didn't  have  very  much  money  you  know. 

C:    How  much  did  an  officer  make  during  that  time  period  when  he 
was  on  the  SALT  LAKE? 

E:    I'm  so  bad  I  can't  even  remember  what  I  paid  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  last  week.   I  can't  remember  sums,  but  it  wasn't  much.   It 
was  very  little.   However,  we  always  had  a  maid  I  think  until  our 
last  few  days  in  Washington.   We  always  had  a  live-in  maid. 
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C:    Oh,  that's  wonderful.   Now,  you  lived  in  Washington  from 
1938  to  1940  when  Admiral  Eccles  was  with  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering.   What  was  life  like  for  a  navy  wife  in  Washington, 
DC? 

E:    It  was  quite  exciting  as  I  remember.   We  had  quite  a  few 
civilian  friends  when  Henry  was  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  and  one 
of  them  had  a  yacht  and  would  take  us  out  on  his  yacht. 
C:    In  the  Potomac? 


E:    On  the  Potomac. 

E:    We  would  go  to  concerts.   There  were  marvelous  concerts 
there.   We  would  go  to  those.   What  did  I  do  with  myself?  We 
were  in  the  Navy  Relief,  and  I  was  a  gray  lady. 

C:    Now  what  was  that,  a  gray  lady? 

E:  That  was  part  of  the  Red  Cross.  We  would  teach.  I  taught 
some  of  the  psychiatric  patients  to  do  things  with  their  hands. 
I  had  taken  a  course  in  occupational  therapy  and  I  taught  that. 
And  what  did  we  do?   We  played  golf. 

C:    Oh,  how  interesting.   At  the  Army  and  Navy  Golf  Club? 
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E:    At  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  we  went  there  Saturday  nights 
for  their  dances.   And,  of  course,  I  had  this  young  son  in  high 
school,  and  we  had  young  people  coming  in  frequently  in  the 
afternoons  in  our  apartment. 

C:    Where  did  you  live  in  the  District? 

E:    We  lived  at  2222Q  Street  in  Washington. 

C:    That's  a  good  memory. 

E:    Unforgettable  address.   It  was  very  nice.   It  was  a  fifth 
floor  -  an  old  apartment  house,  but  the  rooms  were  very  peculiar 
because  it  was  built  on  an  alley  so  that  a  slice  went  through  the 
apartment.   It  was  shaped  like  that,  like  the  state  of  Vermont. 
So  the  rooms,  instead  of  being  oblong  rooms,  they  would  have  a 
slice  taken  off.   But  they  were  very  comfortable.   My  son  had 
rheumatic  fever  and  was  in  bed  for  five  months  while  we  were 
there.   The  guest  room,  it  had  two  bedrooms  and  a  maid's  room. 
No,  it  didn't  have  a  maid's  room.   That  was  in  California.   But 
it  had  two  guest  rooms,  I  mean  two  bedrooms,  and  someone  would 
always  be  looking  for  a  room  to  stay.   A  friend  of  ours  was 
coming  to  Washington  at  that  time  and  it  was  very  busy,  and  so 
they  would  stay  with  us. 

C:    It  was  convenient  to  have  the  extra  room. 
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E:    When  my  son  was  at  Andover,  but,  of  course,  after  he  had 
rheumatic  fever  and  then  we  couldn't  have  any  guests. 

C:    Did  you  even  attend  any  presidential  receptions  at  the  White 
House  during  this  prewar  period? 

E:    Oh,  yes,  very  many,  I  remember. 

C:    It  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  receptions.   Did  you  meet  him 
personally? 

E:    Oh,  yes. 

C:    What  was  your  opinion  of  him? 

E:    Oh,  he  was  just  a  nice  cordial  person,  always  sitting  down, 
because  he  couldn't  stand,  or  did  he  stand?   I  can't  remember. 
Isn't  that  funny?   I  can't  remember.   Maybe  he  stood.   I  think 
he  sat  down,  but  I'm  not  sure. 

C:    Did  you  meet  Mrs.  Roosevelt? 


E:    Oh,  yes. 


C:    And  what  was  your  opinion  of  her? 
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E.    Oh,  everybody  loved  Mrs.  Roosevelt.   She  was  so  outgoing  and 
nice.   I  can't  imagine  anybody  not  being  enthusiastic  about  her, 
because  she  was  so  natural  and  so  outgoing. 

C:    What  were  your  political  connections?  Were  you  more  of  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  or  were  you  just  uncommitted? 


E:    No,  I  always  voted  for  the  one  I  thought  would  be  the  best. 
My  father  called  us  mug  wumps.   I  think  that  was  what  he  called 
us. 

C:    Were  you  in  Washington  on  December  7,  1941?   Were  you  living 
in  Washington  then? 

E:    That  was  the  day  we  went  into  the  war,  and  I  was  indeed  in 
Washington  then. 

C:    What  was  your  reaction  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  what  was  your 
husband's  reaction  to  Pearl  Harbor? 

E:    We  were  very  excited,  of  course,  but  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing special. 
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C:    Was  he  called  immediately?  Did  the  navy  call  him 
immediately  after  this  happened?   Did  he  have  to  report  any 
special  place  on  that  Sunday  in  December  1941? 

E:    I  don't  remember  his  having  to  report  anywhere.   I  mean  he 
was  in  the  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

C:    Do  you  remember  the  reaction  in  the  navy  per  se  or  in  the 
community? 

E:    Oh,  everybody  was,  of  course,  excited.   Well,  wait  a  minute, 
Henry  was  out  in  the  Pacific  when  the  war  started  and  I  was  in 
Flushing  with  my  family.   Well,  let  me  think.   I  have  to  go  back, 

C:    Well,  he  was  CO  of  the  JOHN  D.  EDWARDS. 

E:    He  was  off,  and  for  a  long  time  I  didn't  hear  from  him  at 
all.   Now,  where  have  I  written  this  up?   I'll  remind  myself. 

C:    He  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Java  Sea  and  the  Battle  of 
Badoeng  Strait. 

E:    Yes,  he  was  in  that,  and  I  didn't  hear  from  him  for  a  long 
long  time.   Then  I  decided  I'd  better  get  a  war  job,  so  I  took  a 
course  in  bench  assembly  and  inspection,  and  I  got  a  job  with 
Sperry  Gyroscope  in  Brooklyn  before  they  moved  out  on  the  island 
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And  I  moved  into  a  little  hotel  room  and  lived  there  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  I  had  a  call  from  a  friend  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  tell  me  that  our  husbands  were  on  their  way  back,  and  so  I 
told  my  boss  the  next  morning  that  I  would  be  leaving,  and  he 
understood.   He  was  very  nice  and  very  interested.   I  went  back 
to  our  house  in  Flushing  and  opened  it  up  again.   My  two  brothers 
were  in  the  war.   My  mother  had  just  died.   I  got  the  house  open 
and  ready  for  Henry,  and  he  got  back,  and  we  were  there  a  few 
days  when  he  went  down  to  Washington  to  report  there  and  then  had 
orders  to  Washington,  and  we  went  down  there. 

C:  Right,  you  spent  a  lot  of  the  wartime  in  Washington.  Now, 
your  job  sounded  kind  of  interesting.  Why  did  you  want  to  take 
this  job  with  Sperry  Gyroscope? 

E:    We  wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  war.   We  were  making 
something  for  the  war  effort  -  gyroscopes.   I  was  a  working  girl. 
Oh,  I  was  much  older  than  the  girls  who  were  working  with  me,  but 
I  lived  in  a  little  Brooklyn  hotel  for  working  women. 

C:    Oh,  I  see.   Now  where  was  your  son  at  this  point? 

E:    He  was  at  Andover  as  a  boarder. 

C:    Oh,  I  see,  so  you  didn't  have  that  responsibility.   Well, 
your  wartime  career  as  a  working  wife  was  a  short  one. 
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E:    Was  very  short.   I  got  a  job  at  OSS  later  on. 

C:    Oh,  well,  that's  very  interesting,  because  you  said  you 
moved  to  wartime  Washington  in  1942. 

E:    I  called  a  friend  of  my  and  I  said,  "Will  you  line  up  some 
apartments  for  me."   And  she  said,  "There  are  no  apartments 
available."   But  she  said,  "I'll  pass  the  word  around,  and  if  I 
hear  of  anything.   In  the  meantime,  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  you  a 
job  at  an  apartment  hotel."   She  got  us  an  apartment  there. 
Three  of  them  would  have  fit  in  this  room  right  here.   It  was 
just  one  room  and  a  little  kitchenette,  and  we  were  there  for  a 
few  days  when  the  telephone  rang.   I  heard  this  voice  say,  "Mrs. 
Eccles,  this  is  Mrs.  Nimitz  and  I'm  on  my  way  to  the  West  Coast 
and  a  friend  of  mine  in  church  this  morning  said  that  you  were 
looking  for  an  apartment,  and  I  wondered  if  you  would  like  ours." 
She  said,  "There  are  a  lot  of  people  waiting  on  our  waiting  list, 
but  I  told  the  management  that  your  husband  had  been  in  the  war 
and  you  ought  to  have  it."   So  I  moved  in  there  and  lived  there 
five  years. 

C:    How  fortuitous  -  the  apartment  of  the  Nimitz 's  in 
Washington. 
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E:  And  their  daughters,  Catherine  and  Nancy,  had  an  apartment 
down  below,  and  their  son  had  one  down  the  hall  from  us.  Their 
son  had  the  one  underneath  us.   He  is  now  here  with  his  wife. 

C:    Oh,  he  is. 

E:    He  moved  out.   Admiral  Nimitz  was  ordered  to  the  West  Coast 
and  Mrs.  Nimitz  was  going  to  follow  him  to  California.   But  he 
would  be  out  in  the  Pacific,  of  course,  but  she  would  be  a  little 
nearer  to  him. 

C:    Exactly. 

E:    So  Catherine  and  Nancy  were  our  dear  friends  all  the  time 
they  were  down  there;  they  loved  music  and  we  did  too.   When  we 
were  getting  -  Henry  had  lost  his  phonograph  in  the  first  battle 
of  the  war,  you  know,  it  was  on  one  of  the  ships  that  was  sunk. 
No,  it  was  in  the  Philippines  or  Manila.   But  anyway  he  lost  it. 
So  he  got  a  new  thing  and  a  new  collection  of  records,  and  the 
Nimitz  girls  were  very  interested  in  our  collection.   We  would 
exchange,  lend  many  of  our  new  records  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
them.   This  man  was  down  below  us  with  his  wife,  and  we  never  met 
him.   I  met  him  for  the  first  time  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  was 
here. 

C:    Oh,  for  heaven  sakes.   He  is  here  at  North  Hill. 
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E:    Yes. 

C:    Oh,  isn't  that  interesting.   That  is  very  interesting. 

C:    What  did  you  think  of  Admiral  Nimitz  and  Mrs.  Nimitz?   Had 
you  met  them  previously? 

E:    No,  I  had  not  met  them,  but  they  were  wonderful.   Mrs. 
Nimitz  whose  painting  -  I  went  to  see  the  apartment.   I  called 
her  or  she  called  me,  I  can't  remember,  and  arranged  for  me  to 
come  and  see  the  apartment.   When  I  arrived  she  was  painting. 
Oh,  she  was  simply  a  wonderful  women.   I  saw  her  a  few  times 
afterward  when  she  came.   When  was  it  -  a  few  years  later  I 
guess.   But  the  Admiral  would  always  come  to  see  his  daughters 
when  he  came  to  Washington  on  business.   He  always  knocked  on  my 
door  to  tell  me  the  latest  news  of  Henry. 

C:   Oh,  wonderful. 

E:    He'd  say,  "Have  you  anything  you'd  like  sent  to  Henry?   I'm 
going  right  back." 

C:    Right,  because  Admiral  Eccles  was  in  Hawaii. 

E:    No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  Hawaii.   I  mean  the  Philippines  - 
Manila. 
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C:  Oh,  in  Manila  when  he  was  there. 

C:  Now,  you  mentioned  that  you  got  a  job  with  the  OSS. 

E:  Yes,  I  worked  with  OSS. 

C:  And  how  did  this  come  about,  and  what  did  you  do? 

E:    Well,  I  felt  that  if  I  stayed  in  Washington,  and  I  had  no 
home  to  go  to  then,  that  I  should  justify  it  by  having  a  job.   So 
I  met  somebody  who  was  with  OSS  and  arranged  to  be  interviewed. 
They  gave  me  a  job.   Not  a  terribly  important  one,  but  I  was  in 
an  office  in  charge  of  their  files,  and  was  there  for  quite  a 
long  time.   Oh,  our  son  got  rheumatic  fever.   He  had  rheumatic 
fever  before  I  got  my  job  with  OSS.   I'm  trying  to  remember  just 
what  the  sequence  of  things  was.   Yes,  he  had  rheumatic  fever 
when  Henry  was  on  duty  in  Washington,  and  he  didn't  get  out  of 
bed  for  five  months,  but  he  recovered  completely. 

C:    Oh,  that's  good. 

E:    Then,  it  was  after  that  I  got  my  job  with  OSS. 

C:    Right,  you  wouldn't  have  to  nurse  him  then. 
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C:    Did  you  meet  anybody  important  or  interesting  during  your 
work  with  the  OSS? 

E:    Yes,  I  met  /Colonel  William  J.  Donovan/  -  who  was  it.   He 
started  the  OSS. 

C:    I  don't  remember  his  name. 

E:    My  memory  is  so  bad.   I  did  meet  him  and  who  else  did  I 
meet.   I  don't  suppose  I  kept  a  diary  then. 

C:    It  would  have  been  interesting.   You'll  probably  think  of  it 
later. 

E:    I  will  think  of  it  in  the  night. 

C:    Was  rationing  in  effect  in  Washington,  DC?   Rationing  of 
goods  and  groceries. 

E:    Oh,  yes.   We  had  coupons,  and,  of  course,  when  people  came 
to  town  -  they  would  always  come  when  we  had  a  spare  bed.   Our 
spare  room  was  never  empty.   They  would  take  us  out  to  dinner, 
and  we  didn't  have  to  use  our  coupons  for  dinner  when  we  were 
taken  out.   But  we  had  had  our  little  coupons  every  week. 

C:    And  they  would  entitle  you  to  buy  so  much. 
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E:  Yes. 

C:  Did  you  have  a  car  when  you  were  in  Washington? 

E:  Yes,  I  did. 

C:  And  gas  was  rationed  as  well. 

E:  Yes. 

C:  So  you  couldn't  go  very  far. 

E:    No,  but  I  had  no  reason  to.   It  was  parked  out  in  front 
of  the  building  out  on  the  street.   It  was  so  safe  in  Washington 
in  those  days.   I  could  come  home.   I  could  go  out  for  dinner  and 
come  back  at  midnight.   I  never  had  the  slightest  fear.   One 
night  I  met  a  woman  who  said,  "Could  you  direct  me  to  a  drug- 
store."  It  was  night  and  I  said,  "Well,  the  drugstore  is  only  a 
block  over  there  or  so,  a  couple  of  blocks  away,  but  everything 
will  be  closed  at  this  point."   She  said,  "Oh,  I  suppose  so.   I'm 
trying  to  find  a  bedpan."   She  said,  "I'm  taking  care  of  a  friend 
of  mine  and  she  needs  a  bedpan,  but  we  haven't  got  one."   I  said, 
"Well,  I  have  a  bedpan  that  you  can  have."   So  she  came  into  the 
apartment,  and  we  went  up,  and  as  we  went  through  the  door  she 
began  mumbling  some  funny  thing.   She  was  a  numerologist.   As  we 
went  up,  she  said  2222,  that  was  2222Q  and  we  lived  at  52.   My 
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apartment  was  52,  and  these  numbers  meant  something  to  her.   So 
she  was  mumbling  numbers.   I  gave  her  the  bedpan.   She  thanked  me 
and  went  off,  and  I  never  heard  from  her  again. 

C:    So,  you  could  meet  people  casually  like  that  in  Washington 
and  not  be  afraid. 

E:    Where  would  you  get  a  bedpan  at  almost  midnight? 

C:    Well,  Admiral  Eccles  went  to  Hawaii  to  work  with  the 
Advanced  Base  Section  at  Point  Iroquois,  and  did  you  stay  in 
Washington  during  that  period? 

E:  I  was  in  Washington  for  five  years. 

C:  Did  he  write  letters  to  you  during  that  time  period? 

E:  Oh,  yes  he  did.   He  did  wonderful  letters. 

C:  Did  he  describe  his  work? 

E:  Not  his  work  very  much. 

C:  Were  they  more  personal? 
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E:    Yes,  but  he  told  me  not  to  -  I  have  lots  of  letters.   Well, 
the  man  who  has  them  now  is,  you  know,  writing  a  book  or 
something  on  the  Admiral. 

C:  Right.  That's  John  Hattendorf  who  has  the  personal  letters 
Did  you  ever  have  a  change  to  meet  your  husband  during  this  time 
period. 

E:  He  came  home  a  couple  of  times. 

C:  Oh,  he  did. 

E:  Well,  no  he  didn't  come  by.   Let  me  think. 

C:  This  was  when  he  was  in  Hawaii. 

E:    Henry  was  away  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  he  did  come  back 
now  and  then.   Did  I  keep  a  diary  at  that  time?   I'm  not  sure. 
If  I  did,  it  was  just  a  line  a  day,  but  it  would  tell  when  he 
came. 

C:    Oh,  certainly. 

E:    I'm  not  sure  of  that  now. 
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C:    Now,  after  the  war,  when  the  war  ended  in  August  1945, 
Admiral  Eccles,  I  assume,  came  home. 

E:    Came  to  Washington,  yes,  and  he  was  on  duty.   He  had  a  lot 
of  reports  to  write. 

C:    Did  he  get  a  ship  command  after  that? 

E:    No,  not  after  that. 

C:    I  thought  he  was  with  the  USS  WASHINGTON  for  awhile. 

E:    Oh,  yes,  he  did  get  a  command.   I'm  all  wrong.   He  was  in 
command  of  it,  but  it  was  being  put  into  mothballs. 

C:  Oh,  I  see. 

E:  So  it  was  not  an  exciting  event. 

C:  Not  at  all. 

E:  He  was  the  captain  of  the  WASHINGTON. 

C:  And  where  was  the  WASHINGTON? 

E:    In  New  York  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
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C:    Now,  did  you  move  to  New  York  then? 

E:    No,  he  would  come  down  to  Washington.   It  was  too  temporary 
If  he  were  not  selected  for  Admiral,  he  would  be  retired. 

C:    Oh,  I  see.   When  did  he  retire?  Well,  he  retired  a  little 
later.   Pardon  me. 

C:    Where  did  he  go  after  the  USS  WASHINGTON?   Where  did  you 
move  to  next? 

E:  That  was  his  last  duty.   We  came  up  to  Newport. 

C:  He  was  with  the  Naval  War  College. 

E:  He  was  at  the  War  College  his  last  years.   Let  me  see, 

C:  1951,  I  think  he  retired  -  about  1951  or  1952. 

E:  We  went  to  Newport  in  1947. 

C:  He  was  head  of  the  Logistics  Department  there. 

E:    He  lectured  and  wrote  books.   Oh,  no,  he  didn't  write  until 
after  retirement,  except  for  one  book  -  Naval  Operational 
Logistics. 
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E:    Yes,  he  had  written  a  book  while  he  was  in  the  service 
organizing  for  the  attack  on  Japan.   I  have  all  his  books 
written  here. 

C:    Did  you  like  Newport,  Rhode  Island?   Did  you  enjoy  Newport, 
Rhode  Island? 

E:    Yes,  it  was  our  home.   We  owned  our  first  house  there.   We 
were  very  much  a  part  of  the  city.   Henry  was  the  head  of  the 
Norman  Bird  Sanctuary,  and  he  was  head  of  the  Red  Cross.   We  got 
very  much  involved  in  local  things. 

C:    Where  was  your  house  located? 

E:    On  Washington  Street  -  right  on  the  waterfront.   Well,  we 
had  a  little  park  in  front  of  us.   It  was  a  beautiful  location. 

C:    And  that  was  your  first  home. 

E:    It  was  our  first  real  home  and  we  lived  there  until  1985. 

C:    During  those  four  years  at  the  War  College  when  he  was  head 
of  the  department,  did  you  ever  have  the  change  to  meet  Admiral 
Spruance? 

E:    Oh,  yes.   Admiral  Spruance  and  his  family,  Admiral  Spruance 
was  in  command  of  the  War  College  when  we  just  arrived,  and  Mrs. 
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Spruance  called  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  head  the  -  she  said  we 
want  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  young  wives  to  be  able  to  buy 
things,  buy  good  clothing  -  at  a  lesser  price  -  so  she  asked  me 
to  head  the  thrift  shop,  the  navy  thrift  shop. 

So  I  had  never  done  anything  of  this  kind,  but  one  of  Henry's 
officer's  wife  had  done  that  kind  of  thing,  or  she  had  worked  in 
a  real  store,  so  she  helped  me.   And  she  was  wonderful.   She 
organized  everything,  and  we  had  -  somebody  gave  us  something  to 
use  as  a  display  case.   Oh,  she  was  perfectly  great. 

C:    Where  was  this  navy  thrift  shop  located? 

E:    It  was  in  a  building.   They  gave  us  a  big  building  -  one  of 
those  office  buildings. 

C:    It  was  on  the  base? 


E:    On  the  base. 


C:    Oh,  on  the  base,  I  see.   So  you  had  that. 

E:    We  had  a  really  good  shop.   Everything  was  very  smartly 
arranged.   It  wasn't  like  going  to  a  junk  shop.   Everything  -  we 
had  a  dummy.   Oh,  I  have  a  story  about  that  thrift  shop.   I  had 
an  awful  time.   Retired  officers  used  to  leave  their  clothes  on 
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my  doorstep  if  I  were  not  at  home.   And  one  day,  I  came  home  and 
there  was  this  lovely  dress.   It  was  autumn  and  the  colors  were 
the  autumn  colors,  and  I  thought  this  must  go  right  on  the  dummy. 
And  although  it  was  the  afternoon  and  the  thrift  shop  was  closed, 
I  had  a  key  to  it  and  I  went  in  and  I  put  this  dress  on  the 
dummy.   It  won't  be  there  very  long,  and  I  got  home  and  the 
telephone  was  ringing.   "Mrs.  Eccles,  did  you  find  a  dress  on 
your  doorstep?"   I  said,  "I  did  indeed,  Mrs.  Brown.   Thank  you  so 
much.   It  is  perfectly  lovely,  and  I  took  it  straight  to  the 
thrift  shop."   There  was  a  slight  pause.   "You  took  it  to  the 
thrift  shop?"  the  voice  asked  in  a  high  screech.   "My  brand  new 
dress  to  the  thrift  shop."   How  could  I  explain.   "I'll  get  it 
first  thing  in  the  morning,"  I  said,  "The  building  will  be  closed 
for  the  night  now."   "I  don't  think  I  want  a  dress  that  has  been 
in  the  thrift  shop,"  she  said  banging  down  the  phone.   I  went 
very  early  the  next  morning  to  undress  the  dummy  and  return  the 
dress  to  its  unsmiling  owner.   A  wooded  lot  separated  our  house 
from  hers  on  the  other  corner.   But  this  unhappy  episode  forever 
separated  me  from  my  unforgiving  neighbor. 

C:    I  wonder  why  she  put  the  dress  on  your  doorstep  in  the  first 
place. 

E:    The  dressmakers  boy  did  it.   She  didn't  do  it. 

C:   Oh,  she  made  a  mistake. 
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E:    She  had  it  made  or  altered  for  her.   The  dressmaker's  boy 
did  it. 

C:    Oh,  dear.   What  a  mistake. 

C:    What  did  you  like  about  living  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island? 
Because  you  did  settle  there. 

E:    I  can't  think  of  anything  I  didn't  like. 

C:    What  was  especially  appealing  about  Newport? 

E:    The  people,  the  sea,  the  life,  the  War  College,  knowing  so 
many  different  kinds  of  people.   The  people  on  Bellevue  Avenue. 
We  knew  people  in  St.  George's  School.   Henry's  brother  had  been 
headmaster  of  St.  George's  School  when  we  first  arrived  there. 
There  isn't  anything  I  didn't  like  about  it.   When  we  were  on  the 
board  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary  -  we  were  on  the  organizing  board  of 
the  Bird  Sanctuary.   I  was  the  secretary  and  Henry  was  on  the 
board.   He  was  President  of  that  for  quite  awhile. 

C:    You  were  involved  in  Trinity  Church  as  well. 

E:    I  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Church,  yes. 

C:    What  position  did  he  hold  there? 
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E:    He  was  a  vestryman. 

C:    What  did  you  contribute? 

E:    I  was  on  the  altar  guide.   That's  about  it. 

C:    Very  good.   So  very  busy  with  social  and  civic  and  cultural 
activities.   Who  were  your  close  friends  in  Newport? 

E:    Well,  I  had  them  in  all  different  categories.   I  know  some 
of  the  wives  of  the  teachers  at  St.  George's.   Those  were  my 
first  ones  since  Henry's  brother  had  been  the  headmaster  there. 
Then  in  the  church  and  in  the  Navy  and  the  War  College,  and  my 
neighbors.   I  had  very  nice  neighbors  -  Admiral  Sadler,  and  when 
he  died,  or  she  died  rather,  and  he  went  off  and  he  stayed  in 
Alabama.   I  think  he  died  there.   The  house  was  sold  to  the 
DeBetus,  and  they  were  wonderful  friends.   Ada  is  still  a  friend 
of  mine.   And  then  we  had  all  the  people  down  there  -  the 
Tuckermans.   That  was  a  tragic  story.   The  Bensons,  the  Watsons, 
and  let  me  see,  who  else.   We  were  very  involved  in  so  many 
things. 

C:    Now  how  did  Admiral  Eccles  happen  to  get  interested  in 
logistics?   Do  you  remember? 
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E:    Yes,  he  was  out  in  the  Pacific.   He  had  command  of  the  JOHN 
D.  EDWARDS  when  the  war  started,  and  they  were  lacking  in  so  many 
things,  so  he  began  to  think  about  how  ships  could  be  equipped 
and  ready.   It  was  at  that  time  that  he  got  so  interested  in  it, 
and  he  wrote  books  on  it. 

C:    Yes,  this  was  a  specialty  that  he  felt  needed  to  be 
developed  in  the  Navy.   Now,  he  went  quite  far  in  his  career  and 
post-retirement  with  his  interest  in  logistics,  but  I  believe 
before  he  retired  he  was  assigned  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics  in  London  for  CINCSOUTH. 

E:  That  was  after. . 

C:  It  was  in  the  early  1950's,  wasn't  it? 

E:  Yes,  it  was  after  retirement.   No,  wait  a  minute. 

C:  I  think  it  was  a  little  bit  before. 

E:    Yes,  that's  right  in  his  last  year.   He  was  in  England  and 
Italy. 

C:    You  lived  there  obviously.   Where? 
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E:  We  had  a  little  apartment,  a  little  basement  apartment.  It 
was  a  little  -  what  do  you  call  these  places  where  you  spend  the 
night,  where  you  come  to  a  city? 

C:    A  pension? 

E:    No,  a  French  name. 

C:    Pension? 

E:    No,  it  wasn't  pension  because  we  had  no  meals.   It  had  a 
little  kitchen.   Oh,  it  will  come  to  me. 

C:    This  was  in  London? 

E:    In  London.   It  was  a  basement  apartment.   It  belonged  to 
Irish  friends  of  the  Browns  -  Admiral  Brown  and  his  wife.   Henry 
was  on  Admiral  Brown's  staff. 

C:    He  did  a  lot  of  travelling,  and  I  guess  you  did  too. 

E:    He  went  around  and  I  would  stay  in  London. 

C:    But  you  travelled  in  Europe,  too,  didn't  you  to  Italy. 
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E:    Only  travelling  from  England  to  Italy,  and  then  Italy  to 
England. 

E:  I  didn't  do  any. . 

C:  No,  you  didn't  do  the  business  travel. 

E:  We  used  to  go  to  Rome  and  places  like  that. 

C:  Did  you  enjoy  your  year  there? 

E:    Oh,  very  much,  yes.   I  wrote  my  first  child's  book.   When  my 
family  wrote  and  told  me  they  were  going  to  have  a  baby,  I  wrote 
a  book. 

C:    So  Mrs.  Eccles,  you  did  these  wonderful  children's  books. 
Did  you  illustrate  them  as  well? 

E:    Yes,  I  did. 

C:    You  did  a  wonderful  job  of  illustrating  them,  and  these  were 
for  your  grandchildren  I  assume. 

E:    This  is  for  the  next  one,  that's  Lydia. 
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(Second  tape) 

C:     talking  about  Admiral  Eccles's  books  on  logistics, 

and  she  mentioned  that  Rutgers  University  Press  asked  him  to 
write  some  of  them. 

E:    When  he  had  written  it  and  spent  hours  working,  the  editor 
who  asked  him  to  do  it  was  no  longer  working  for  them.   Well,  it 
was  eventually  published  I  think  by  the  War  College,  I  think. 

C:    What  was  his  favorite  book?   Did  he  have  any  that  he  was 
especially  proud  of  or  thought  was  his  best  work? 

E:    If  he  did,  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

C:    He  never  expressed  that. 

C:    You  met  many  interesting  people  over  the  years,  naval 
officers  and  Admiral  Eccles's  academic  friends.   Can  you  give  me 
any  impressions  of  people  you've  met,  like  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke, 
for  example? 

C:    One  of  his  friends  was  Sir  Basil  Liddel  Hart.   We  visited 
them  several  times,  and  they  stayed  with  us  when  they  came  to 
this  country.   Let  me  think,  who  else. 
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C:    Admiral  Burke,  Arleigh  Burke. 

E:    Arleigh  Burke,  yes,  but  I  never  met  Arleigh  Burke. 

C:    Did  you  ever  meet  Admiral  Halsey? 

E:    No.   I  knew  Admiral  Hart  -  and  we  used  to  visit  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Hart,  and  Mrs.  Hart  after  Admiral  Hart  died  up  in  Sharon, 
Connecticut. 

C:    What  kind  of  a  lady  was  she? 

E:    A  perfect  lady  -  she  was  lovely.   I  still  correspond  with 
her  daughter. 

C:    Oh,  wonderful,  so  you  have  kept  these  long  time  friendships. 

C:    How  did  you  know  the  Harts?   Was  Admiral  Hart  a  contemporary 
of  your  husband's? 

E:    Oh,  no,  much  older.   I  first  knew  Mrs.  Hart  in  Washington. 
When  Admiral  Hart  came  there,  she  would  come  and  be  with  him  and 
they  would  usually  have  a  party,  and  I  was  invited  to  them  -  a 
big  dinner  party  at  one  of  the  hotels.   And  then  I  had  a  call 
from  her  after  we  settled  in  Newport  and  she  wanted  to  come  down 
for  the  big  ships.   Her  father  had  been  in  the  early  naval  ships. 
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He  was  Admiral  -  well  that  name  has  left  me  -  but  way  way  back. 
And  I  invited  her  and  her  daughter  to  stay  with  us  which  she  did. 
She  was  a  lovely  guest  and  oh  so  excited  to  see  the   -  it  was 
when  the  big  ships  came  down  from  all  over  the  country.   And  she 
was  longing  to  see  them  as  she  stayed  with  us,  and  then  invited 
us  up  to  Sharon  to  visit  her.   And  for  several  years  until  she 
died,  I  guess,  we  visited  there  and  spent  a  weekend  or  a  few  days 
with  her  in  Sharon. 

C:  Oh,  lovely.   Did  you  know  Admiral  Bates? 

E:  Richard  who? 

C:  Admiral  Bates,  Richard  Bates. 

E:  Oh,  good  heavens,  yes. 

C:  What  was  your  impression  of  him? 

E:    Well,  you  couldn't  help  liking  him.   He  was  very  nice.   He 
was  funny . 

C:    Well,  he  was  quite  a  character  from  what  they  say. 
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E:    Oh,  he  was  a  character,  yes.   He  used  to  come  for  dinner 
we  had  him.   He  always  came  to  our  parties,  and  he'd  come  in 
between  times.   I  can't  remember  - 

C:    Did  you  know  the  Milton  Miles,  Milton  and  Billy  Miles. 

E:    Oh,  yes.   He  was  a  classmate  of  Henry's,  and  Milton  and 
Billy  were  very  good  friends. 

C:    Billy  is  still  alive. 

E:    Billy  is  still  alive.   Where  is  she  now? 

C:    She  is  in  Maryland. 

E:    I  didn't  get  a  Christmas  card.   In  Maryland.   She  always 
sent  us  the  best  Christmas  card.   Did  you  get  them? 

C:    Yes. 

E:    I  don't  remember  whether  we  got  one  last  year. 

C:    Oh,  I  did,  yes. 

E:    Well,  I  did  too  then,  I  just  forgotten  it.   The  years  all 
run  into  each  other. 
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C:  Your  husband  knew  Herbert  Rosinski  quite  well. 

E:  Oh,  yes.   I  have  a  whole  article  on. . 

C:  On  Herbert  Rosinski.   He  was  a  scholar  in  defense  studies. 

E:  Oh,  yes. 

C:  An  historian  in  political  science,  and  he  visited. 

E:  He  used  to  stay  with  us  when  he  came  to  Newport. 

C:  What  was  your  impression  of  him? 

E:    Well,  he  was,  of  course  very  erudite,  but  he  was  very  naive, 
too,  in  some  ways.   What  have  I  got  on  Herbert.   Well,  it's  in 
here  somewhere.   That's  OK. 

C:    What  was  your  impression  of  Sir  Basil  and  Lady  Liddel  Hart? 

E:    Well,  of  course,  he  was  very  vain.   We  used  to  stay  with 
them,  and  very  tall,  and  I'm  sure  he  wore  -  I  shouldn't  say  this 
-  I'm  sure  he  wore  a  corset. 


C:    Oh,  really. 
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E:    Because  his  shape  was  different.   Very  vain.   I  have  a  vest 
of  his  I'll  have  to  get  to  show  you.   When  he  died,  Kathleen,  his 
wife,  and  she  used  to  come  and  stay  with  us  after  he  died,  and 
sent  us  this  beautiful  -  it  was  very  vain.   He  designed  all  her 
dresses. 

C:    Oh,  heavens.   He  must  have  been  a  bit  of  a  Beau  Brummell 
then. 

E:    Oh,  he  was. 

E:    I  think  I  have  written  about,  I  know  I  have. . 

C:    He  was  quite  a  scholar,  too. 

E:    Well,  he  was  a  great  scholar.   I  asked  him  one  night  I  was 
sitting  next  to  him  at  the  President's  House  at  the  dinner  party, 
and  I  said  "What  are  your  hobbies  aside  from  strategy  and 
tactics?"   And  he  said,  "Fashions  and  food." 

C:    Oh,  how  interesting. 

E:    When  we  stayed  with  them,  they  had  all  kinds  of  fantastic 
things.   One  day  we  had  gulls  eggs  one  time  for  lunch.   Very 
pretty.   And  in  their  spotted  shells. 
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C:    Gourmet  food  was  what  he  was  into. 

E:    Fashion  and  foods. 

C:    Oh,  how  very  interesting. 

C:    Well,  you've  met  a  lot  of  War  College  Presidents  as  well, 
and  Henry  Eccles  was  more  or  less  a  confidant  of  some. 

E:    He  was  around  all  those  years. 

C:    Of  some  of  these  Presidents.   Can  you  comment  at  all  on  a 
few  of  them?   I'm  sure  you  met  them  -  Admiral  Ingersoll. 

E:    Well,  of  course,  we  knew  him.  He  lived  in  Middletown,  and 

we  saw  the  Ingersolls  quite  a  bit.  In  fact,  after  his  wife's 

tragic  death,  he  came  over  to  us.  It  was  so  awful.   And  we,  yes 
we  knew  the  Ingersolls. 

C:    Did  you  know  the  Colberts? 

E:    Yes,  and  it  was  Admiral  Colbert,  of  course,  that  had  Henry's 
portrait  painted. 

C:    He  was  important. 
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C:    And,  let  me  see.   You  must  have  known  Admiral  Austin. 

E:    No. 

C:    Not,  Admiral  Austin. 

E:    Oh,  Austin.   Oh,  yes,  yes.   Oh,  we  knew  them  when  he  was 
just  a  lieutenant.   I  remember  they  came  to  our  picnic  we  had 
when  we  lived  up  in  the  little  house.   I'd  been  quite  upset 
because  their  children  were  eating  all  this  rich  food.   They 
brought  their  children  down.   He  was  at  the  War  College,  I  guess, 
in  Newport  or  he  was  on  duty  in  Newport.   Anyway,  they  came  down 
for  a  picnic.  We  had  a  lot  of  our  own  friends.   It  was  when  we 
were  living  in  the  little  house.   I  was  worried  about  the 
children,  but  they  weren't  worried  about  them  at  all. 

C:    Admiral  Eccles  was  connected  with  the  War  College  for  a  long 
time  in  retirement,  and  he  worked  there  as  part  of  the  George 
Washington  Logistics  Research  project.   Do  you  know  what  he  did 
for  them?  What  was  his  job  with  the  Logistics  Research  project? 
E:    Just  taught  logistics.   He  had  learned  it  the  hard  way  in 
war. 

C:    What  was  Newport  and  the  Navy  Base  like  in  the  1950 's?   What 
was  your  social  life  like. 
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E:    I'll  have  to  look  and  see. 

C:    Did  you  socialize  at  all  with  the  400  set? 

E:    Yes,  we  did  but  not  very  much.   I  didn't  want  to  get 
involved  with  it.   We  had  an  invitation,  I  remember  one  time,  to 
one  of  the  big  houses,  and  I  really  didn't  want  to  go.   And  a 
friend  of  ours  was  coming  up  and  I  broke  off  the  invitation.   At 
the  last  moment  I  said  we  wouldn't  be  there.   I  was  told  by  Rafe 
Bates  afterwards  that  that  was  a  terrible  faux  pas,  that  we  would 
never  be  invited  again,  but  that  didn't  bother  me. 

C:    So,  was  there  any  official  navy  connection?   Did  they  mingle 
at  official  functions? 

E:    Some  of  them  were  invited,  and  we  had  met  these  people  at 
one  of  the  War  College  President's  parties,  and  they  invited  us 
to  a  big  dinner  party  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  time,  and  I 
broke  it  off  at  almost  the  last  moment.   A  friend  of  ours  was 
coming  up  to  visit  and  I  could  have  told  her  that  we  were  going 
to  a  dinner  party,  but  I  didn't  do  it.   I  said  I  couldn't  go 
because  of  this  visitor  we  were  having. 

C:    Well,  Newport  must  have  been  a  quieter  place  in  the  1950 's 
when  you  first  lived  there  than  it  is  today,  and  you've  seen  a 
lot  of  changes  in  Newport  during  your  thirty  years  there. 
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E:    Oh,  there  must  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  that  started 
coming  gradually  and  I'm  not  so  aware  of  them  as  if  I'd  been 
there  and  gone  away  and  come  back.   That  could  make  a  difference. 

C:    Oh,  it  certainly  would. 

C:    What  was  the  high  plane  of  Admiral  Eccles  navy  career?   Did 
he  feel  that  he  had  any  peak  in  his  career  -  his  favorite 
assignment? 

E:    I  think  it  was  when  he  was  head  of  Logistics  and  War  when  he 
had  to  see  that  those  islands  were  ready  to  fight  -  fighting  the 
Japanese  when  they  had  taken  over  the  islands. 

C:    Did  he  have  any  disappointments  in  his  career? 

E:    I  expect  he  was  disappointed  when  he  was  not  selected  as 
Admiral.   I  think  that  must  have  been  a  disappointment,  but  he 
never  let  it  bother  him.   He  never  was  depressed  by  it. 

C:    He  went  on.   He  went  on. 

C:    Was  there  any  high  point  of  your  married  life  together?   Any 
particular  time  that  you  think  was  the  happiest  -  any  assignment 
that  you  had? 
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E:    Well,  he  was  always  happy  in  the  navy.   We  were  awfully 
happy  when  he  was  a  j.g.  and  before  that  when  he  was  an  ensign. 
The  child  was  young.   But  we  had  a  happy  life.   I  can't  remember 
any  times  that  weren't  happy,  except  one  period  when  Henry  was 
working  awfully  hard,  and  the  Bureau  was  not  well  adjusted  and 
people  were  not  -  that  was  in  Italy.   When  the  NATO  staff  was 
being  organized  in  Naples,  yes,  and  we  had  all  these  different 
countries  involved.   And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  different  languages  and  things  of  that  kind.   And 
that  was  awfully  hard.   I  have  written  about  that  somewhere.   The 
men  would  come  home  in  the  evening  and  be  just  too  tired  to  do 
anything  but  have  dinner  and  go  to  bed.   The  whole  day  would  be 
trying  to  get  those  different  nationalities  working  together. 

C:    Yes,  that  hard. 

E:    That's  the  only  time  that  was  really  hard. 

C:    And  frustrating.   Did  you  find  navy  life  hectic  and 
demanding? 

E:    Yes. 

C:    Did  you  mind  the  extra  responsibilities  you  had  as  a  navy 
wife  -  being  alone,  bringing  up  your  child. 
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E:    No,  I  don't  remember  anything. 

C:    You  left  Newport,  Rhode  Island  in  1985.   You  and  Admiral 
Eccles  retired  here  to  North  Hill  in  Needham,  Massachusetts.   Was 
Admiral  Eccles  still  active  and  involved  in  things  at  North  Hill 
while  he  was  here? 

E:    He  lectured  here.   He  was  only  here  ten  months,  and  he  gave 
a  course  which  -  people  were  very  interested  in  his  course,  and 
what  was  the  subject? 

C:    Was  it  a  military  topic? 

E:    Yes,  and  he  gave  a  lecture  down  in  the  recreation  room  with 
slides  and  people  were  very  interested.   I  can't  remember  the 
subject. 

C:    But  at  least  he  did  remain  active  and  was  involved. 

E:    Yes,  he  was  still  writing  right  up  to  the  end. 

C:    That's  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.   He  still  continued 
writing. 

E:    He  was  still  writing. 
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C:  Because  his  manuscript  collection  is  very  voluminous. 

E:  His  mind  worked  right  up  to  the  end. 

C:  Oh,  that's  great. 

C:  Have  you  participated  in  any  activities  at  North  Hill? 

E:    I  take  art  lessons,  you  know,  just  social  things.   There  are 
lots  and  lots  of  friends  here.   I've  never  had  more  friends. 

C:    That's  wonderful.   So  it's  been  a  good  retirement  choice. 
Do  you  have  any  more  comments  to  make  on  your  life  as  a  navy 
wife? 

E:    It  was  a  busy  life.   There  was  never  a  dull  moment  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned. 

C:    Right. 

E:    And  I  made  lots  of  good  friends  in  the  navy.   I  remember 
when  I  told  a  friend  of  ours  that  I  was  going  to  marry  in  the 
navy,  they  said,  "Your  life  will  be  very  interesting  and  it  will 
never  be  dull."   And  that's  the  way  its  been.   A  wonderful  life 
style. 
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C:    Great. 

E:    Well,  I  suppose  there  might  have  been  dull  times  when  the 
ships  used  to  go  away  and  leave  us.   In  Long  Beach,  where  there 
would  be  wives  and  children  everywhere  at  the  beach  with  their 
children.   I  don't  remember  being  bored. 

C:    You  had  the  support  system  of  the  navy  wives  and  a  whole 
community. 

E:    Yes,  there  were  always  navy  wives  that  were  congenial. 

C:    You  were  all  in  the  same  boat  so  to  speak. 

E:    We  were  all  in  the  same  boat  exactly. 

C:    Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  reminiscences,  Mrs. 
Eccles. 

E:    Well,  I  certainly  have  given  you  a  lot  of  them  haven't  I. 
More  than  you  can  digest. 

C:    Yes,  it  will  be  a  fine  addition  to  our  oral  history  program 
on  women  in  the  navy.   Thank  you  very  much. 

E:    You  said  that  will  be  women  in  the  navy. 
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C:  Yes,  I  mean  an  oral  history  of  navy  wives. 

E:  Who  else  is  in  it? 

C:  I  have  interviewed  Mrs.  Taylor.   I've  interviewed  Mary 
Howard . 

E:  She  was  a  very  good  one  because  her  parents  were. . . 

C:  Exactly.   And  I've  interviewed  Mrs.  Roy  Campbell  Smith  when 

she  was  alive  -  Mary  Smith. 

E:  Oh,  dear  Mary  Smith,  yes. 

C:  So  these  are  the  four  I've  interviewed  so  far. 

E:  Mary  Smith  had  a  very  interesting  navy  life. 

C:  Oh,  she  did.   It  was  fascinating. 

E:  You  certainly  are  in  a  good  place  to  meet  navy  wives. 

C:  I  am.   Thank  you  very  much. 
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